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Schools by agreement or, in certain circumstances, by compul-
sion. No teacher would be required to give any religious in-
struction, though undenominational teaching might be given
by the staff, at the discretion of the L.E.A. Denominational
teaching would be allowed in transferred schools on two days a
week, if this were a condition of the transfer, but might not be
given by regular members of the staff; and in urban areas, in
certain circumstances, facilities for denominational teaching by
the regular staff were to be afforded, but not at the expense of
theLJE.A.

Such was the challenge which Halifax, supported by the
English Church Union, at once took up. As early as February
20th, when he filled the Church House for the first General
Meeting of the year, he had made plain what his attitude would
be.

Let me formulate our position [he said in his speech]. Education
shall not be divorced from religion. No preference shall be given
to undenominational religious teaching over denominational re-
ligious teaching. Religious teaching must be given in school
hours, religious teaching shall not be given by those in regard to
-whom there is no security that they believe what they teach. We
will not consent to the Bible being treated as a mere reading-book
or as a convenient vehicle for ethical instruction; we deny the
possibility of Christian teaching being anything but dogmatic; we
will not consent to the tearing up of our trust deeds, or to such a
spoliation of the Church as would be involved in the compulsory
sale of our schools and the establishment of a universal system of
undenominational religion. Should such a scheme be proposed,
and carried, we shall consider ourselves justified to resent it by
every means in our power, one of which will be a general with-
drawal of the children hitherto attending the schools.7

Nearly all the 400 Branches of the Union responded with
meetings and resolutions, and Halifax declared that the weaker